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THE GRAY SQUIRREL. 

This species is remarkable among all our 
squirrels, for its beauty and activity. It 
is in captivity remarkably playful and mis- 
chievous, and is more frequently kept as a 
pet than any other. It becomes very tame, 
and where there is nothing exposed that 
can be injured by its teeth, whieh it is sure 
to try upon every article of furniture, &c., 
in its vicinity. Gray squirrels were for- 
merly so numerous in some parts of the 
United States, that they were a great an- 
noyance to the inhabitants. In Pennsylva- 
nia they not only destroyed the fields of 
grain, but exhausted the public treasury, 
by the bounties paid for their destruction. 
During the year 1749, the amcunt paid 
was eight thousand pounds currency, at 
the rate of three pence a-piece. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


“BEAUTY IS, AS BEAUTY DOES.” 


This was an old saying when I was 
young, and I have heard it many times 
since, appropriately applied. 

‘What does it mean, mamma?’ asked 
Fanny Gould of her mother, who had re- 
peated the adage by way of reply to the 
question put by Fanny, whether Florence 
Tudor was not a beautiful girl. 

‘I think,’ replied Mrs. Gould, smiling, 
‘that instead of giving you a direct answer, 
I shall refer you to Florence herself; you 
will meet her this evening at your friend 
Matilda Gain’s birth day party; examine 
her actions, which without rudeness, you 
can easily do, and give me the result of 
your observations upon your return.’ 

Accustomed to obey implicitly, and to 
place confidence in her mother’s plans, it 
never occurred to Fanny to tease for any 
clearer. or moreimmediute definition of the 
expression, that had seemed ambiguous to 
her ears, so she quietly acquiesced. Fan- 
ny wasa litfle girl, only nine years old, 
and likely to be the youngest of the merry 
throng to meet that evening. 

When dressing time came, it was nxt a 
very weighty matter what dress she should 
wear, for to tell the truth, her wardrobe, 
though ample, contained little variety; a 
single swiss muslin of spotless white, was 
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eyes dilated with wonder, 
as she assisted the minia- 
ture belle to emerge from 
her wraps, like a butterfly 
from the dark, defacing 
chrysalis. Florence stood 
before the mirror, twisted, 
and retwisted her spiral 
ringlets, reclasped a dia- 
mond, that confined a band 
of pearls round the head, 
and shook and reshook the 
voluminous folds of a blond 
lace dress, till her. little 
friend’s patience became 
exhausted. 

‘Oh, Florence, it is so 
late, you will have no time 
to dance.’ 

‘Late, why you ignora- 
mus, I never attend parties 
before eleven.’ 

§) This was said with such 
‘\\a toss of the head, that the 
pearly fillet gave way, and 
‘down rolled the precious 
ye beads on the floor. Though 
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a os Nypay,/ unable to repress a smile 
. ——— wy at the womanly airs of her 
Ore friend, Fanny had too much 


selected by her judicious mother, and had 
the little maiden been less artless, she 
would have known she was beautifuly with 
her golden rinzlets half hiding the simple 
coral necklace, her unly ornament, the gift 
of good uncle Charles, an old sea captain. 
Neither was she aware that her little feet, 
encased in white silk slippers, were prettily 
and delicately formed, and as she drew on 
her tiny white glove, and tip-toed to give 
her parents the farewell kiss, not one 
thought entered her mind, that she was a 
lovely object te look upon. The perfect 
simplicity of her nature, together with her 
rare beauty, made little Fanny Gould a fa- 
vorite wherever she went, she, guileless 
soul, returning ardor for ardor, and loving 
every body, as she herself expressed it, with 
the pure, unselfish devotion of early child- 
hood. 

The party assembled in the lofty draw- 
ing-rooms of Mrs. Gains, numbered a hun- 
dred and fifty juveniles of both sexes. The 
lights, the music, the decorations, all was 
ona scale of magnificence, that too fre- 
quently in these extravagant times, cha- 
racterize such reunions. Flowers from the 
conservatory perfumefi the air, and festoon- 
ed the elegant arched recesses, and every- 
where amid the blaze of wax lights, flitted 
miniature belles and beaux, aping with 
ridiculous distinctness the airs and graces 
of finished coquettes, and coxcombs. Little 
Fanny was nearly lost in the whirl, and 
had not a fishionably dressed lady, whom 
after some difficulty she recognized for Mrs. 
Gains, come up to, and taken her by the 
hand, I doubt much whether the little be- 
wildered fairy, would not have turned 
about and run home, to the sheltering arms 
of her dear good mother. 

Fanny looked timidly round for her 
friend Florence, who though two years her 
senior, was one of her especial favorites, 
and school companions. But the young 
lady was invisible, till a late hour. 

Somewhere between nine and ten, as 
Fanny, who had escaped to the dressing- 
room, to cool her flushed brow after the 
dance, was just about to seek once more 
the drawing-room, a scuffling at the entry 
caused her to took up, where she saw a 
bundle of something, allcloak and calash, 
that upon close investigation proved to be 
Miss Tudor. Fanny had never seen her 





good nature to refrain from assisting her, 
consequently the jewels were found and 
replaced, and at length the young fashiona- 
ble condescended to take up her enormous 
bouquet, and descend the stairs, holding 
up the edge of her pink satin jupe, and 
placing her bouquet in the vicinity of her 
blushing cheeks, according to the custom 
of belles. Little Fan tripped behind like 
a maid of honor attending Oberon, and 
presently both made their entree, met by 
the smiling lady hostess. Fanny soon got 
separated from her friend, but she watched 
her from a corner, and at every movement 
she smiled to herself and said, ‘ I know now 
what it means.’ 

Yes, truly did her observations serve her, 
for though Florence Tudor was a really 
beautiful girl, the extreme affectation of 
her manner spoilt every feature, and gave 
a most disagreeable expression to her fine 
black eyes. The conscious look that ac- 
companied every word and action, took 
away the charm, and to the sensible she 
appeared a gaily dressed doll. Alas! per- 
haps more serious thoughts filled the bo- 
soms of some mothers who had young 
daughters to bring up, and they would 
sadly reflect upon the immortal destiny of 
a being matured in frivolity. 

But Fanny’s cogitations were anything 
but serious; for the life of her she could 
not help laughing every now and then, 
though she tried to purse up her rose bud 
of a mouth, and once or twice put her hand 
before it. 

A young midshipman bowed himself up 
to Florence, and requested the favor of a 
song, and at the young lady’s acquiescence, 
Fanny’s gravity no longer stood the test, 
she tittered audibly, and then blusbed and 
hung her head like athief. Florence gave 
her bouquet with a stately air to her ad- 
mirer, was a long time in getting off her 
gloves, then adjusted her rings, and drop- 
ped her handkerchief, and after expressing 
the opinion that the piano was terribly out 
of tune, commenced an Italian air, of real 
beauty in itself, but spoilt by affectation 
and want of skill; it was a simple, childish 
air; she and Fanny had often sung it, but 
believing many admiring eyes to be upon 
her, she with mistaken zeal, raised only a 
general titter at her expense. So true is 
it, that affectation and coquetry defeat the 


ladyship in full dress before, and her blue | very cause they wish to gain. 





Young as she was, Fanny was thorough- 
ly disgusted; she felt how ashamed she 
would be to place herself in such a ridicu- 
lous _ Situation, and something like pity 
rose in her gentle, guileless heart, for she 
knew Mrs. Tudor was not like her mother. 

The night wore on, the carriages ‘drove 
up for each little dissipator, and after vain- 
ly essaying to gaze once more upon her 
gaily dressed friend for the sleep that made 
her blue eyes wink, she found ‘herself at 
her own dear home. Her mother was sit- 
ling up for her little daughter, and the first 
thing Fanny did, was to throw her tired 
arms round her neck, and exclaim, ina 
loud exulting voice, ‘I know now, darling 
mamma, 1 know now what you meant 
when you said—* Beauty is, as beauty 
does.”’’ THE EXILe. 





Narrative. 
TERENCE MORAN, 

The labors of Terence Moran first com- 
menced as a fisher-boy. His father’s 
wealth now consisted mainly in the pos- 
session of anass. This animal, with load- 
ed panniers of fish, was driven by Terence 
fifteen long miles to a small town, which 
offered the nearest market, but where the 
proceeds of the sale would have ill repaid 
any one whose time was money. 

Not long after the change of abode, the 
mother of Terence Moran died. Happily, 
she left no other child. In Ireland, a 
‘**widdy-man” is seldom supposed to be 
able to do well, so the father very soon 
married again, and took to wife a “ widdy- 
woman,” having one little girl of only a 
year and half old. The name of step- 
mother has unhappily become one of re- 
proach, but often undeservedly, and from 
the unjust prejudices imbibed by children 
and others. In this case, Moran’s second 
wife was far more useful to his son than the 
boy’s own mother had been. She was an 
active, industrious woman, who observed 
a corresponding disposition in the boy, and 
encouraged it by every means in her power. 
Terence was very fond of her, and took 
pleasure in hearing her praise his little la- 
bors. Hitherto his ass had been his chief 
friend, his companion, assistant and play- 
mate; but now little Rosy, his step-moth- 
er’s child, became the donkey’s rival. An- 
other change, however, occurred only two 
yeais after this second marriage, and when 
Terence was in his thirteenth year. A con- 
tagious disease again afflicted Ireland, and 
deprived both Terence and Rosy of father 
and mother. The children were left or- 
phans and friendless. The horror of the. 
disease was such, that even the kindliness 
which exists extensively among the Irish 
poor to those in suffering could not over- 
come it. -Terence, when the first burst of 
grief was over, sat alone at his poor desert- 
ed hearth, and pondered on his future 
course. 

“I will flit,” [remove,] said he to him- 
self. ‘I will take Rosy and myself from 
here; I will earn bread for myself and her 
somewhere through the world, and with 
the help of God I'll live like a Christian. 
yet.” [A Christian, in this sense, signi- 
fies a human creature. | , 

With this resolve, Terence set forth in 
life on his own account. His flitting was as 
curious a sight as was perhaps ever beheld. 
The stock of furniture consisting of the 
chest, a bedstead, a table, chair and two 
stools, he managed, to dispose of ; the rest 
of his household furniture he arranged in. 
the following manner: 
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Over the donkey’s back was first spread , 
the chaff bed, which he thought it most | 
prudent to keep; a coarse quilt saved it | 
from friction, and an old sack preserved the | 
quilt. On this agaid rested the panniers, | 
in which were stowed a curious variety of 
articles: in one, an iron pot for boiling po- 
tatoes, an old kettle, a griddle for baking 
bread on the turf, and some provisions for 
the way; apair of bellows, resting on the 
handles, stond with the pipe upward, and 
on the pipe, arranged so‘as not to risk be- 
ing broken, hung a delf jug, two cups, and 
a tin porringer: in the other pannier the 
bedclothes (that is to say, a blanket) were 
packed in one end, over the little ward- 
robe of both Rosy and ‘ference ; and inits 
other end the child herself was inserted, 
her firm little arms most composedly rest- 
ing on its side, and her round plump face, 
the very picture of contented ease, peeping 
out from the quantity of hair which a small 
linen cap, without any border, let flow about 
it. A flat smoothing iron, for which there 
was no room, was tied to along cord, 
fastened to the crupper of poor donkey, and 
was dragged after ‘the curiously-laden ani- 
mal.. Behind all marched stoutly the 
most important personage, with a counte- 
nance of business like thoughtfulness, a 
strong stick in one hand to aid his own 
progress, anda more slender one in the 
other to help on poor Jackey, the name by 
which he addressed the only creature to 
whom he looked for success in that world 
on which he row believed himself to be 
entering. 

After a two day’s journey Terence Mo- 
ran stood before the blackened walls of his 
father’s former home. He dimly remem- 
bered the neighborhood, but the house he 
felt certain was the same. The impressions 
of childhood, its first recollections, are 
strong. Almo mechanically Terence 
drove the laden ass within the enclosure of 
the unroofed walls, stood himself upon the 
floor where he had played in infancy, and 
gazed, it might have appeared in vacuity 
of thought, on the haunts of careless child- 
hood. 

Terence, having dismounted little Rosy, 
took off the panniers from Jackey, and turn- 
ing him out on the roadside to pick his 
own dinner, led the child to a neighboring 
house, where he knew her wants would be 
readily supplied. 

He found his poor father was well re- 
membered, and the destitute state of the 
son obtained loud commiseration; even 
the resolute determination of Terence to 
work for himself and Rosy drew forth more 
pity and lamentation over his fate. 

A new prospect now, however, most 
unexpectedly opened to the boy. He 
found himself at his native place, recognized 
and received with kindliness. He found 
also that he might havea chance of obtain- 
ing employment from the small farmers 
there for himself and Jackey, by carrying 
articles to and fro between the village and 
the market town, about four miles distant ; 
and an idea entered his mind which he was 
not slow in acting upon. The middleman 
who had dispossessed his father had himself 
become liable to the law, and had gone off 
to America. Terence found no obstacle 
to a rehabitation of the ruined house. A 
neighbor lent him a couple of strong props 
of wood, and, after some labor, he contriv- 
ed, with somé further help, to build a kind 
of sloping roof over a small portion of the 
blackened walls, which inclosed a small hut 
capable of containing himself and his little 
sister; while the area of the house, for 
which a sort of movable door was easily 
provided, afforded a commodious lodging 
for Jackey. Thus was Terance Moran 
established in his former home; and never 
did juvenile housekeeper feel prouder of 
setting up on his ownaccount. The loaded 
panniers were unpacked, and their stores 
arranged in that miserable shed, which he 
surveyed with a sense of pride, since its 
erection was his own performance. Little 

Rosy’s smiling face was a joy to his heart, 
lightened his cares, and stimulated his ex- 
ertions. He found plenty of commissions 
for the neighboring town; his ass was in 
great request, and, being the means of his 
income, became dearer than ever to him.— 
Terence was, indeed, very happy. He was 
working for his daily bread, and the bread 
so earned was very pleasant. But, alas! 
the course of life, even of young and active 
life, will not always run smooth. 

The boy had found his ass slow to rise 
in the morning: he had acéused him of } 





laziness, had exhorted him to activity, and 
desired him to keep a good heart, for they 
should both do well in the world yet; but 
he had not observed that Jackey had lost 
his appetite,—that the store of provender 
heaped up in a corner of the cabin floor re- 
mained almost untouched. The boy 
thought that the creature preferred the 
fresh grass of the road-side, and the mute 
appeal of its patient face was not under- 
stood by the young, healthy, and busy lad. 
Poor Jackey was growing old, and was in 
need of rest; he was ill, and could not 
make his illness understood. He carried 
some sacks,of corn one day to the town, 
and was coming home with only a few 
loaves and sundries in the panniers, his 
head hanging down, and his footsteps falter- 
ing: ‘*Come, Jackey, get on with you, old 
boy,” said his stout owner, trudging beside 
him. Jackey looked at the boy, blinked 
his eyelids, staggered and fell. At first 
Terence was about to beathim; then, with 
a sense of alarm, he took off the panniers 
and looked into the creature’s face. Once 
more the patient ass seemed to gaze at him 
with as much meaning and expression as 
any ass could display; then it stretched 
out its limbs, laid its long head flat on the 
ground, and died. 

Terence could not at once believe that he 
had really lost his friend. When he did 
so, he flung himself with a shout like that 
of agony beside him, clasped his arms 
round the lifeless neck, and drew the poor, 
patient face, so long and so justly dear to 
him, up to his breast, weeping bitterly, and 
lamenting his own fate with heart-felt an- 
guish. Amid his sorrow, too, arose the 
self-accusing thought that his hastiness in 
quarreling with the farmer had caused poor 
Jackey’s end, by giving him greater bur- 
dens and more frequent journeys ; then he 
felt all the patient creature’s virtues, and 
all the services he had rendered him; he 
recalled every inattention on his own part, 
—every unkind stroke, every reproachful 
word. Alas! how often have we to re- 
proach ourselves when we mourn a depart- 
ed friend !—Irish Stories, Youth's Library. 








Natural Sistory. 


THE TARTARIAN CAMEL. 


The absence of rich pasturage and fresh 
water, is very adverse to the growth of 
cattle, but the camel, whose robust and 
hardy temperament adapts itself to the 
most sterile regions, affords compensation 
to the Tartars of the Ortons. This animal, 
a perfect treasure to the dwellers of the de- 
sert, can remain a fortnight, or even a 
month, without eating or drinking. How- 
ever wretched the land may be on which 
it is put to feed, it can always find where- 
with to satisfy its hunger, especially if the 
soil is impregnated with salt or nitre.— 
Things that no other animal will touch, to 
it are welcome; briars and thorns, dry 
wood itself, supply it with food. 

Though it costs so little to keep, the 
camel is of an utility inconceivable to those 
who are not acquainted with the countries 
in which Providence has placed it. Its 
ordinary load is from 700 to 800 lbs, and 
it can carry this load ten leagues a day.— 
Those, indeed, which are employed to carry 
dispatches, are expected to travel 30 
leagues per diem, but then they only carry 
the dispatch bearer. 

In several countries of Tartary, the car- 
riages of the kings and princes are drawn 
by camels, and sometimes they are harnes- 
sed to palanquins; but this can only be 
done in the level country. The fleshy na- 
ture of their feet, does not permit them to 
climb mountains, when they have a carri- 
age, or litter of any kind to draw after them. 

The training of the young camel is busi- 
ness requiring great care and attention.— 
For the first week of its life, it can neither 
stand nor suck without some helping hand. 
Its long neck is then of such excessive 
flexibility and fragility, that it runs the 
risk of dislocating it unless some one is at 
hand to sustain the head while it sucks the 
teats of its dam. 

The camel, born to servitude, seems im 
pressed from its birth with a sense of the 
yoke it is destined to bear through life.— 
You never see the young camel playing 
and frolicking about, as you see kids, colts, 
and other young animals. It is always 








grave, melancholy, and slow in its move- 
ments, which it never hastens unless under 


compulsion. In the night, and often in 
the day also, it sends forth a mournful cry, 
like that of an infant in pain. It seems to 
feel that joy or recreation is not within its 
portion; that its inevitable career is forced 
labor and long fastings, until death shall 
relieve it. : 

The maturation of the camel if a long 
affair. It cannot carry a single rider until 
its third year; and it is not in full vigor 
until it is eight years old. Its. trainers 
then begin to try it with loads, gradually 
heavier‘and heavier. If it can rise with its 
burden, thisis a proof that it can carry it 
throughout the journey. When that jour- 
ney is only of brief duration, they some- 
times load the animal in excess, and then 
aid it to rise by means of bars and levers. 
The camel’s capacity for labor endures 
fora long time. Provided that at certain 
periods of the year, it is allowed a short 
holiday for pasturing at its leisure, it will 
continue its service for full fifty years. 

Nature has provided the camel with no 
means of defence against other animals, 
unless you may so consider its piercing, 
prolonged cry, and its huge, shapeless, ugly 
frame, which resembles, at a distance, a 
heap of ruins. It seldom kicks, and when 
it does, it almost as seldom inflicts an in- 
jury. Its soft, fleshy foot ‘cannot wound 
or even bruise you; neither can the camel 
bite an antagonist. In fact, its only prac- 
tical means of defence against man or beast, 
is a sort of vehement sneeze, when it dis- 
charges, from nose’and mouth, a mass of 
filth against the object which it seeks to 
intimidate or annoy. 

The awkward aspect of the camel; the 
excessive stench of its breath; its heavy, 
ungraceful movemants ; its projecting hare- 
lips; all contribute to render its appear- 
ance repulsive ; yet its extreme gentleness 
and docility, and the services it renders to 
man, render it of pre-eminent utility, and 
make us forget its deformity. 

Notwithstanding the softness of its feet, 
the camel can walk upon the most rugged 
ground, upon sharp flints or thorns, or 
roots of trees, without wounding itself, yet 
if too long a journey is continuously im- 
posed upon it; if after a certain march you 
do not give it a few days’ rest, the outer 
skin wears off, the flesh is’ bared, and the 
blaod flows. Under such distressing cir- 
cumstances, the Tartars make sheep-skin 
shoes for it; but this assistance is unavail- 
ing without rest; for if you attempt to 
compel the camel to proceed, it lies down, 
and you are compellod either to remain 
with it or abandon it. 

There is nothing which the camel so 
dreads as wet, marshy ground. The in- 
stant it places its feet upon anything like 
mud, it slips and slides, and generally, af- 
ter staggering about like a drunken man, 
falls heavily on its side. 

When about to repose, it kneels down, 
folds its fore legs symmetrically under its 
body, and stretches out its long neck be- 
fore it on the ground. In this position it 
looks just like a monstrous snail. 

Every year, towards the close of spring, 
the camel sheds its hair; every individual 
bristle of which disappears before a single 
sprout of the new stock comes up. For 
ten days the animal remains completely 
bare, as though it had been closely ‘shaven 
all over, from the top of the head to the 
extremity of the tail. At this juncture it 
is excessively sensitive to cold or wet, and 
you see it at the slightest chilliness of the 
air, or the least drop of rain, shivering and 
shaking in every limb, like a man without 
clothes exposed to the snow. By degrees 
the new hair shows itself, in the form of 
fine, soft, curling wool, which gradually 
becomes a long, thick fur, capable of re- 
sisting the extremest inclemency of the 
weather. The greatest delight of the ani- 
mal, is to walk in the teeth ofthe north 
wind, orto stand motionless on the sum- 
mit of a hill, beaten by the storm and in- 
haling the icy wind. Some naturalists say 
that the camel cannot exist in cold coun- 

tries; these writers must have wholly for- 
gotten the Tartarian camels, which on the 
contrary cannot endure the least heat, and 
which certainly could not exist in Arabia. 

The hair of an ordinary camel weighs 
about ten pounds. Itis sometimes finer 
than silk, and always longer than sheep’s 

wool. The hair growing belaw the neck 
and on the legs of the entire camels, is 
rough, bushy, and in color black, whereas 
that of the ordinary camel is red, gray, and 








white. The Tartars make no sort of use 


of it. Inthe places where the animals 
pasture, you see great sheets of it, lookin 

like dirty rags, driven about by the wind 
until they are collected in sheltered corners 
in the hillsides. The utmost use the Tar- 
tars make of it, is to twist some of it into 
cord, or into a sort of canvas, of which they 
construct sacks and carpets. 

The milk of the camel is excellent, ang 
supplies large quantities of butter and 
cheese. The flesh is hard, - unsavory, and 
little esteemed by the Tartars. They use 
the hump, however, which cut into slices 
and dissolved in tea, serves the Purpose of 
butter. It is known that Heliogabulus 
had camel’s flesh served up at his banquets 
and that he was very fond of camel’s feet, 
We cannot speak of the latter dish, which 
the Roman Emperor piqued himself upon 
having invented, but we can distinctly 
affirm that camel’s flesh is detestable. 
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ORIGINAL. 


EXCELSIOR.—No. 2. 


A boy was leaning on his hoe handle, as 
if in deep meditation. ‘ How shall I carry 
out my motto?’ was the question, not 
spoken, but often pondered. 

He looked around him. On the right 
lay two level intervals, seperated by a 
green meadowy strip. In this strip, and 
in the centre of these intervals, stood a tall 
elm, with long waving branches. Ina 
clump of bushes which grew in the shadow 
of “is tree, a bird had built its nest. The 
boy -*he passed by had noticed it, and 
watch. it closely. He had counted the 
eggs, an seen the young unfledged nest- 
lings. H. had observed their first at- 
tempts at flint, attempting to follow the 
parent bird, upward to the branches of the 
tree. Now ashe looked, he saw them 
rising on stronger wihg, and soaring be- 
yond his sight. 

‘0,’ cried the boy, ‘had those birds the 
gift of speech, they might well say, Our 
motto is excelsior.’ 

The boy turned to his work, but the lit- 
tle incident had inspired him with fresh 
vigor and new resolutions. 

A few months later, a lad might have 
been seen wending his way on foot, along 
the dusty road which leads to S. As he 
saw the hills stretching far in the distance 
before him, he felt almost discouraged.— 
He repeated aloud his motto, and pressed 
on his journey. Soon he came in sight of 
the village, where was situated an Acade- 
my. He inquired the way to his uncle’s 
house, where he received a cordial welcome. 

He entered at once upon his studies at 
the Academy. Prompt in his attendance, 
and faithful in preparing each lesson, he 
rose in a short time to the head of his clas- 
ses. Morning and night he performed va- 
rious duties to assist the family with whom 
he lived, and the evenings were spent in 
study. The invitations he received to join 


skating expedition were all refused. His 
companions wondered at it, for he loved 
play, as they well knew, and during recess 
and at noon, he was first and foremost on 
the play ground. 

One, two, and three terms passed, and 
it came the appointed time for his return. 
He had spent these terms profitably. He 
felt some regret in parting with friends, 
but there was little occasion to regret 
wasted opportunities. With a light step 
he returned home, and engaged in the du- 
ties and labors of the farm. He still found 
some time for study. While the cattle at 
noon rested from their ploughing, his eye 
was scanning the verses of Virgil; while 
walking to the place of labor, he strength- 
ened his memory by repeating Greek de- 
clensions and variations. 

He labored cheerfully and industriously 
during the summer. His mind evidently 
was longing after other pursuits. A put- 
pose that had long been cherished was 
dearer to him thanever. It was a desire 
to enter college. But his parents had 
slender means of assisting him, and he 
knew not whether they could spare his 
services. He made known his feelings.— 


They placed no obstacle in his way. They 
were glad to see his fondness for study, and 
ardently hoped his manhood might fulfil 
the promises of his youth. 

* My son,’ said his father, as they wer? 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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jong intended to give you, when you be- 
come of age, one hundred dollars. But 
now I will place.this sum in your hands. 
It is all that I shall be able to do for you. 
You must use it prudently, and depend 
mainly on your own exertions.’ 

At length he had taken leave of home, 
and was on his way to the distant place of 
his study. At the close of his long day’s 
journey he came in sight of the college 

unds, with their venerable buildings. 
The rays of the setting sun fell on them, 
and were reflected with unusual splendor. 
He exulted in seeing them, for he had long 
looked forward to this hour. 

At first he felt homesick, but recalling 
to mind his favorite motto, he gave himself 
with greater ardor to his studies. Feeling 
a dependence on his own exertions, he im- 

roved every facility for earning money, 
which was offered. Proving himself to be 
prompt and faithful, facilities were never 
wanting. Students and citizens of the 
place were glad to secure his services. So 
his college course was prosperous. 

Sometimes indeed he fell short of duty; 
sometimes he spent the hours allotted to 
study in needless conversation ; sometimes 
he shrank from mental exertion, and failed 
in his expectations ; still he. pressed an, 
learning by each mistake that he committed, 
some new principle to guide his remaining 
course. Graduating with college honors, 
he went forth to mingle in the busy strife 
of active life. 

Some few yearshad passed. The return 
of the commencement of the college where 


he studied was at hand. A large tent was * 


erected on the college grounds. Beneath 
its spreading canopy, were extended tables 
in numerous rows, richly loaded with meats 
and fruits, and adorned with vases and 
flowers. When the hour arrived, a great 
procession was formed of those who on that 
occasion had come to the city, to revive the 
cherished associations of their college days. 
The dignified president of the university, 
presided happily at the table. When the 
dishes were removed, one of the officers of 
the institution read the names of those 
among her sons who had fallen by death. 
Others paid fitting tributes of respect to 
their memory. Then followed in quick 
succession, as the president called on one 
and another, speeches replete with wit and 
eloquence. At length the president arose 
to relate the following facts. 

Some years since, I observed a student, 
earning by dint of industry, the necessary 
means of support, regular in his habits, 
constant and uniform in his recitations, and 
giving promise of a useful and honored ca- 
reer. When he entered the senior class, I 
inquired of him his history, and learned 
that one word had been chosen by him as 
an embodiment of his fixed purpose and 
resolution. That chosen word, Excelsior, 
well expresses what his course has been.— 
J have watched him, rising in the esteem 
and confidence of his fellow citizens, till he 
returns to grace this occasion by his pre- 
sence, the Chief Magistrate of a neighbor- 
ing State. 

As the president announced his name, 
every eye was turned in the direction of his 
seat. A form of noble, manly appearance 
arose. Ashe spoke, his clear, distinct 
tones filled the spacious tent, uttering 
glowing thoughts, and eloquent words.— 
He showed how the path to true greatness 
lies open to all, and taught that the life of 
each one should be devoted to noble pur- 
poses, and self-denying toil. 

He closed amid loud applause. They 
who listened were soon dispersed; but on 
many minds was deeply impressed the 
significant meaning of that chosen motto, 
Excelsior. . W. H.R. 











Nursery. 
I WISH AND I. WILL. 

‘I wish I could play on the piano as 
well as Miss Hallett,’ said Ellen Rosse. 

* Well, so you will, when you have had 
as Many years’ practice,’ was the reply. 

*‘O,I mean now, without waiting so 
long.’ 

I wonder if wishing will make her a good 
player, thought I. ‘ If wishes were efforts, 
most men would be great.’ 

‘I wish I knew as much as you do, Miss 
Emilie,’ said the same young lady. 

*So you may, if yon will, study and im- 
Prove your time.’ 

‘ I wish I knew as much now.’ 








-you say it so often. 





‘Knowledge does not come into your 
head of its own accord, Miss Ellen; you 
have to put it there by efforts of your own.’ 
’ *I wish I knew my lessons.’ 

‘Sit down and study them, and you 
will soon have your wish.’ 

‘I do not feel in the humor of studying; 
I'd like to know them without.’ 

‘*T wish” must be a great help to you, 
If I could discover 
the magic, I would use it myself; but it 
must be invisible to all but yourself, for I 
cannot see that you accomplish a great 
deal by it, after all.” 


‘Now you are laughing at me. It 


.does’nt do me any good, I suppose; but it 


is so easy to say it: and I do really wish 
what I say.’ 

‘* No doubt you do, if you could get it 
without any trouble.. ‘‘I wish’ is a lazy 
friend of yours; he is’nt any profit to you: 
suppose you turn him off, and take instead, 
“ Twill.” My word for it, you will find 
he helps you more than the other. He is 
the very soul of industry ; and he accom- 
plishes more in an hour than “I wish” does 
in a life-time. Say ‘* J will learn my les- 
sons,” and there will be no occasion for 
“I wish I knew them.” You will cut the 
acquaintance of your old friend when you 
have tried the new one, I am sure.’ 

Ellen laughed. ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘I 
don’t like to dissolve old friendships; but 
I will try your advice, that is, if 1 can re- 
member; but ‘I wish” is easier to say, 
than “I will” is to do.’ 

Her resolution is good ; let us all follow 
it. J will is the brave word that conquers 
all difficulties. —[S. S. Adv. 








Religion. 


A SISTER’S PRAYER. 

In a brilliantly lighted saloon about the 
hour of ten one wintry night, three genteel- 
ly dressed young men were engaged in 
earnest conversation. ‘Capital, Will,” 
said the youngest of the group, ‘* you are 
good at planning.”  ‘* Capital,” echoed 
Charley, “‘ to-morrow night at eight, at 
Carey’s Hall.” 

Fred Wilson glanced at his watch, “Half 
past ten,” said he, “I must go.” 

**Don’t fail us, Fred,” cried the others, 
as he opened the street door, “at Carey’s 
at eight.” 

“Yes, yes ;”’ replied Fred, somewhat im- 
patiently, “I'll be punctual.” 

The silver stars were out, and the moon 
shone “‘ pure as the spirit of peace on the 
rebellious earth.” But Fred Wilson loved 
not to gaze at the moon and stars, for they 
seemed to whisper reproof to his guilty 
soul, and he hastened rapidly along through 
the streets. When he reached his home, 
he applied his night key to the door, enter- 
ed softly, seemingly fearful of disturbing 
the family. 

As he passed the door of his sister’s 
room a low murmuring sound caught his 
ear, he listened for the words—*‘ O Father, 
didst Thou not give Thine only Son for 
him? OJesus, didst Thou not die for 
him ?—my brother? O, have mercy on 
him! Lord, I cannot let Thee go until a 
blessing Thou bestow; O lead him to re- 
pentance !”” and the words gave place to 
sobs. Fred listened no longer, but seek- 
ing his room, he threw himself into a chair. 
* I don’t know,” soliloquized he, ‘I really 
don’t know. Will Clinton says there is’nt 
any such person as God—and it’s quite 
a comfortable belief for me, for I might 
have something of an account to render at 
the judgement day; but pshaw, Will says 
that’s all nonsense; ,but here’s Emma, 
prosy little kitten, she’s so distressed for 
fear the God she believes in won’t pardon 
my sins, that she’s praying for me this time 
of night.” He threw himself on his couch 
and was soon lost in slumber. 

Fred Wilson was a free-souled, generous 
fellow, with a flashing eye and open brow, 
lightly shaded by dark clustering curls.— 
His father died when he was ten years old, 
leaving him to the care of his almost heart- 
broken mother. ‘Eight years had fled since 
then, and Fred had ever been a wild, reck- 
less boy, and during the last year he had 
chosen for his intimate associates, young 
men of gay, dissipated habits. Such were 
Will Clinton and Charley Hoyt. Fred had 
one sister, Emma, a sweet, blue-eyed, fair- 
haired girl, with a winning smile and a 
gentle heart. She was a devoted Chris- 
tian, and as night after night she heard his 
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step as he passed her room at a late hour. 
her heart was pained within her, and she 
felt deeply interested in his salvation. She 
had spoken to him, but he turned her well- 
meant counsel into ridicule, so what could 
she do—that loving sister—but pray ? 
The‘hext morning when Fred entered 
the dining-room, Emma stood by the win- 
dow holding in her hand a bunch of 
Oleander blossoms that she had just gather- 
ed from the plant at her side; she gave it 
to her brother, saying, ‘No God! No 
God! this simple flower confutes your 
creed, don’t it, Fred ?”’ and the gentle girl 
laid her hand on his arm, as if to detain 
him, but with a careless laugh, and a 
“really, Emma, you can’t believe such 
nonsense,” he turned away. Emma’s heart 
was lifted to God in prayer many times 
that day. Eight o’clock came, and Fred 
sought his companions. ‘“ Just in time, 
Fred,” said Will, as he entered the Hall. 
The three friends chatted merrily awhile. 
The door opened, and they were joined by 
other friends. Soon they were seated at 
the card table. ‘* What ails you to-night, 
Fred Wilson ?” said Henry Eaton, “‘ you’ve 
scarcely spoken at all.” ‘I really believe 
I’ve got the blues for once in my life,” re- 
plied Fred. He raised the sparkling wine 
cup, and its ruby contents almost bathed 
his lips—he paused. ‘* Meditating, Fred ?” 
cried Charley. Fred placed the cup on 
the table. ‘I cannot,” said he, ** I cannot 
do this,” and without bidding his friends 
good night, he hastened out of the Hall. 
Conscience was at work. A yoice from 
heaven seemed whispering to his spirit.— 
He hurried home and went to his sister’s 
room—unbidden he entered—kneeling be- 
fore him, was that agonized sister—yes, 
she was pleading for him. He threw him- 
self on his knees by her side and cried, 
**O God, be merciful to me, the chief of 
sinners! Show me thyself.” And God 
heard his prayer. He became a useful 

















Christian. Ipa Irvine. 
[ Congregationalist. 
Biography. 
DR. EMMONS, 
Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, of Franklin, 


Mass., died in 1848, in the 96th year of 
his age. He withdrew from the ministry 
in his eighty-third year, and to a gentle- 
man who, admiring his green and happy 
old age, expressed a doubt whether he had 
not retired from the pulpit too soon, be re- 
plied, ‘I meant to retire, while Ihad sense 
enough to do it.’ * * * Having on 
one occasion been asked what he thought 
of a certain sermon being published and 
circulated in the same pamphlet with a re- 
view of it, he instantly replied, ‘It is 
against the law; for itis said in Deutero- 
nomy, ‘* Thou shalt not plough with an ox 
and an ass together.” ’ 

On another occasion, when a young man 
to whom he was rather partial, had deliver- 
ed a discourse with too much pomposity 
of manner, and in an inflated style, he re- 
quested the private criticism of Dr. Em- 
mons. The critic, ninety years old, rose 
from his chair, protruded his chest, inflated 
his cheeks, raised his eye-brows, and after 
a significant puff, sat down, not saying a 
word, but smiling at what he had done.— 
To another young minister, he said, 
‘ Your sermon was too much like Seekonk 
Plain, long and level.’ His conversation, 
not long before his death, reminds one of 
the best passages of Izaak Walton. ‘I 
want to go to heaven,’ he said. ‘The 
more I think of it, the more delightful it 
appears, and I want to see who is there; I 
want to see brother Sanford and brother 
Niles, and brother Spring, and Dr. Hop- 
kins and Dr. West, and a great many other 
ministers. * * I want to see, too, the 
old prophets and apostles. Whata society 
there will be in heaven! There we shall 
see such men as Moses and Isaiah, and 
Elijah, and Daniel, and Paul. I want to 
see Paul more than any other man I can 
think of.’ And so his mind was filled with 
the anticipations of heaven. i 

At another time he said—‘I do not 
know that I shall be saved. If another 
man should be the subject of my exercises, 
I think I should have a hope of him. But 
it is a great thing to be allowed to enter 
heaven. Perhaps I shall be shut out. But 
if I am not saved, I shall be disappointed.’ 
‘Again, he said,— and it showed his magna- 
nimity,—‘ I feel grateful that if I am not 


{ 





to be saved, others will be.’ But when 
the hour came, his characteristic words 
were : *I am ready ;’ and like a good sol- 
dier, as he was, he cheerfully obeyed the 
call.—[ North American Review. 


Sabbath Fchool. 








A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

I was sitting at my window one lovely 
morning in June, that sweet month of fra- 
grant roses and cheerful song, hardly know- 
ing which to admire most, the charming 
scene nature presented to my view, or the 
innocent glee of a band of lovely children 
who were skipping over the dew-spangled 
grass to the school-house near by. 

I watched them with pleasure, until all, 
as I supposed, had passed within its walls, 
when I indulged in a delightful reverie, 
from which I was allured by a sweet, soft 
voice, saying, “* O, set me down, brother, 
so you can rest; for Jam so heavy!” 

“*T will, sister, as soon as I can finda 
dry spot to set you on,” was the manly re- 


I looked up, and there stood little Henry 
Ss , carrying his little sister in his arms, 
so that she might not get her feet wet, 
looking anxiously around for a safe spot 
on which to deposit his treasure. 

** O, there is a nice large stone !”’ he ex- 
claimed, joyfully; then setting her care- 
fully down, said, ‘‘ Now stand here while 
I rest a little, and then I can carry you 
quite to the school-house.” 

While thus resting, he gently arranged 
her beautiful ringlets, which had become 
deranged in his efforts to carry her; then 
carefully tying on her bonnet, he took her 
again in his arms, and soon set her on the 
steps of the school-house with a triumphant 
** There!’ 

Beautiful specimen of brotherly devo- 
tion! I exclaimed mentally. Noble boy! 
happy children! Ah! yes, happy children ; 
for the home which shelters you must be a 
happy home. There the radiant light of 
reciprocal love beams continually ; there 
the dreary notes of discord never mar the 
beauty of domestic harmony. Happy mo- 
ther! to preside in such a palace, with 
loyal subjects. 

““ What has become of little Henry 
Ss >”? was my inquiry on a recent visit 
to that lovely village. 

“QO, he has experienced religion ; and I 
think he will be called to preach the: gos- 
pel; or perhaps become a missionary, as 
he feels deeply interested in the missionary 
cause,” was the gratifying reply. 

“Ah, indeed! well, your conclusion 
harmonizes with my own feelings in re- 
ference to him, and to all who manifest the 
lovelier traits of human nature. When I 
see a little boy respectful and attentive to 
the aged, affectionate and obedient to his 
parents, kind and gentle toward his broth- 
ers and sisters, I feel assured that he will 
become a good man.” Exrza. [S.S. Adv. 

















Morality. 


THE REWARD OF PLAIN SPEAKING. 


Late one evening, a traveller was observ- 
ed sitting on a stump of wood before a 
peasant’s cottage. When the peasant re- 
turned home from his work in the fields, 
he saw the man sitting, and said to him, 
‘Why don’t you go into some lodging 
house for the night, and not sit there ?’— 
The traveller replied, ‘My good friend, I 
have an unfortunate propensity which 
makes me so disagreeable to people, that 
they cannot hear me.’ The peasant re- 
plied, ‘Indeed! what propensity is that?’ 
‘ Why, it is that of always speaking the 
truth,’ answered the traveller. The pea- 
sant then said,‘ On that account you are 
welcome to my house: for that habit of 
yours is indeed an excellent quality.’ The 
traveller then went with the peasant, who 
called his wife, and told her to bring some 
refreshments, for he had brought a guest 
with him. When they were at supper, 
the traveller took notice of every thing in 
the house, and saw there were only three 
living beings belonging to it—the peasant, 
his wife, and cat; and they all blind of an 
eye. While they were busy at supper, the 
peasant said, ‘ You told me just now that 
you always speak the truth; now tell me 
the truth: What are you now thinking 
of?’ The traveller said, ‘I have no ob- 
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‘ections to tell you, only I fear you will 
not be very well pleased.’ The peasant 
assured him he should not be angry. The 
traveller then looked around on his three 
friends, consisting of the cat, the man and 
his wife, and then said, ‘I was amused in 
thinking that you three—man, wife, and 
cat, have only three eyes among you all.’ 
What was the consequence of this bold 
speech? . The cat scratched him, the wo- 
man scolded him well, and the man thrust 
him head and shoulders out of the house. 


Editorial. 


LETTERS TO CHILDREN. 
New Haven, March. 1. 

Dear Children:—Perhaps you have heard 
people say that “ March conres in like a lamb, 
and goes out like a lion ;” and very likely you 
have wondered what that meant, and been 
afraid to ask, lest you should be thought very 
ignorant and foolish, I knew a child once, 
who used to wonder herself, and did not like to 
ask, for fear of betraying her ignorance; but, 
since she has grown older, and understands the 
proverb, she has no objection to telling you.— 
The March lion has been roaring around my 
windows, and rattling the casements to try to 
get in, all day, and all night long, so that the 
children could not sleep as well as usual, for 
the noise he made. They thought, last night, 
“how very dreadful it would be, if there should 
be a fire,” and “supposing their house showkl 
catch fire! and the whole city burn up!” In- 
deed! thew little heads were so full of such 
thoughts, that I think it quite likely they had 
great fires in their dreams, and perhaps whole 
cities in the “land of nod,” which they visit 
every night, were burned to the ground. Now, 
although the ground is covered with snow, to- 
day, and the rain and hail are beating against 
the windows, and the wind(which you have 
already discovered to be the lion)is roaring 
outside ; a few days ago, there were soft breez- 
es blowing, and the sweet, breath of spring made 
us think of violets and May-flowers. March 
was very gentle and lovable then, like the 
“ milk-white mountain lamb,” that drank its 
milk beside the hedge ; and the soft air kissed 
our cheek as gently as the lamb’s warm breath 
did the little maiden’s who fed it. 

It used to seem very strange to me, that the 
first month of spring should have so many cold 
and stirring days. Only the other day, a little 
friend of mine, who was taking his sled down 
stairs from the attic to have “ one more coast,” 
said that “he thought Spring had come, and 
of course there would not be any more snow.” 
Then he thinks it very strange that, when it 
was so much like summer a few days ago, it 
should be like winter now. Perhaps you think 
so too. But there are some other things that 
seem more strange to me. I have seen a ,little 




















fountain. 





child’s face full of smiles and sunshine one mo- 
ment, and the next, when something occurred 
to displease him, looking so very cross that I was 
glad to look away. Ah! my little friends, there 
are some others besides March, that are some- 
times like the lion and sometimes like the lamb. 
Do you know who? That you may be always 
like the gentle animal, hopes your friend, 
M. W. D. 





THAT LITTLE DAISIED MOUND. 

Passing through a neighboring town, while 
my companion was detained for alittle time by 
business, I bent my steps toward a grave-yard 
near. There is always a mournful pleasure in 
visiting a country church-yard. The various 
inscriptions, even though they record the names 
of entire strangers, have a sad sort of attraction 
to the passing traveller. But there was one 
little mound that could not fail to draw the at- 
tention of all who entered that enclosure. It 
stood apart from the others, and was so covered 
and encircled by flowers, it was evident the 
hand of affection watered and nurtured those 
choice plants, anda cherished bud, must have 
been the one, of which those beautiful flowers 
were so fitting an emblem. I approached it, 
and read the simple inscription; “ Willie, only 


child of Charles and Martha H——, aged 3 1-2 
years.” 


What a history to me, was summed up in 
those brief words. How it recalled the me- 
mories of other years. Yes, it was the grave 
of the only child of my friend Charles H—. 
He was a school-mate of my early years. We 


citations were inthe same class; but I had 
never since heard of his location, and had even 
forgotten that the town through which we weree 
passing, was the place of his nativity. : 
There was the history of the past, in that lit- 
tle grave. Was that the same fair,#delicate 
little Martha—whose quick blush even then 
arose at the sound of his name? Had she be- 
come a wife, a mother, and now a bereaved one? 
Precious buds of promise were blooming 
about my own pathway too, but as yet no name 
had been recorded on a tablet like that. 

Oh! how I tonged to know if that little one 
was the child of prayers. If its infant tongue 
had been taught to lisp a Savior’s name, or if 
those parents had been led by this severing of 
fondest ties, to see the vanity of earthly joys 
and hopes; and to place their chastened affec- 
tions where their treasure had been removed. 
Gladly would I have sought out the stricken 
parents, and renewed again the acquaintance of 
other years, but the business which had led to 
these memories of the past, was finished, and 
plucking a single daisy from the grave, I re- 
turned to the chaise, more forcibly reminded of 
the rapid flight of time, and of theslight tenure 
by which we hold the dearest objects of our 
earthly affections. SELINA. 
ie ienianitiontaiendl 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Tue Teacner’s Last Lesson. <A Me- 
moir of Martha Whiting, late of the Charles- 
town Female Seminary. Consisting chiefly of 
extracts from her Journal, interspersed with 
reminiscences and suggestive reflections, by 
Catharine N. Badger, an associate teacher.— 
Boston, Gould & Lincoln. 

Extract rrom tHe Prerace.—The life 
of Miss Whiting furnishes us with Jess variety 
of incident to interest the general reader, than 
we should expect to find, were her sphere of 
action more widely extended. Letit be under- 
stood, therefore, that it is not to record peculiar 
incidents, or to narrate the circumstances of a 
life rendered remarkable by achievements which 
the world would call brilliant, that the sadly- 
pleasing task has been undertaken; but, to 
recognize the hand of God inleading one of his 
chosen people; to offer a tribute of respect and 
affection to the memory of a friend; and, espe- 
cially, to furnish a numerous class of individuals 
with a souvenir of one whose relation to them 
as a teacher they love to remember. 

[This book is embellished with two beautiful 
steel engravings—one a likeness of Miss Whit- 
ing, and the other a view of Charlestown Fe- 
male Seminary.] 

OTD 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Holyoke, Mass., April 5, 1855. 
Dear Sir.—For many years your Companion 
has been a very acceptable visitor in our family. 
[trust it has had a happy monlding influence 
upon the character of my two oldest sons. One 
of them, I hope, has gone above to drink in 
knowledge and happiness direct from the 
The other, now just passing 
into manhood, stil! values the Companion. 
Yours, &c., J.C. Tompson. 


East Longmeadow, Mass., April 11, 1855. 
Dear Sir.—Father has had ten volumes 
bound, six of which have comein my name. I 
like the Companion very much indeed, and I 
believe all in the family do. Yours, &c., 
Epwarp Bort. 


Kane, Green Co. Ill., March 22, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear Sir.—We hail the Compan- 
ion’s weekly visits with delight. May it cheer 
many a happy fireside as well as ours, is my 
sincere wish. Yours truly, Susan F. Terry. 








~ Dariety. 


DANGERS OF A COLLEGE. 

A writer in the Home and Foreign Record 
says: ‘A distinguished jurist of Georgia, one of 
the ornaments of his State and of thé bench, 
informed me that he would not risk his sons in 
a college which could not guarantee three 
things: 

‘Ist. Pious teachers, whose examples were 
not counteracted by the conduct of irreligious 
officers. 

‘2d. Sound religious instruction, not liable 
to be counteracted by contrary teachings from 
any professor’s chair. 

3d. The association of the sons of pious 
men, who had been properly trained at home. 

‘ With these provisions he felt some security, 
even then he trembled for his children when 
exposed to the terrible ordeal of college life.— 
Under the relaxed system of domestic training 
—at the early age at which boys are sent to 
college in this country, and the severe tempta- 
tions attendant every where on college life, he 
felt that it was a hazardous period. 

*'Phese are weighty considerations, worthy 
to be considered by every pious and consider- 
ate father.’ 
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SIDE WINDS. 


Thave heard that a full wind behind the shi 
drives her not so fast forward as a side wind, 
that seems almost as much against her as with 
her; and the reason, they say, is because a full 
wind fills but some of her sails, which keep it 
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wind fills all her sails, and gets her speedily 
forward. Whichever way we go in this world, 
our affections are our sails; and according as 
they are spread and filled, so we pass on swifter, 
or slower, whither we are steering. Now, if 
the Lord should give us a full wind and con- 
tinued gale of mercies, it would fill but some of 
our sails—some of our affections—joy, delight, 
and the like. But when he comes with a side 
wind—a dispensation that seems almost as 
much against us as for us—then he fills all our 
sails—takes up all our affections, making his 
works“wide and broad enough to entertain them 
every one—then we are carried fully and freely 
toward the haven where we would be. [Owen. 

———s——— 


THAT MADMAN. 

A gentleman and his wife, one Sabbath 
morning, going to church in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, met a friend, who spoke to them and ‘in- 
quired where they were going. They said, to 
hear Dr. Chalmers. He said, What! to hear 
that madman? They replied, ifhe would agree 
to go with them and hear Dr. Chalmers for 
once, and if, after that, he persisted in talking 
in such a manner of him, they would never dis- 
pute the matter with him again. He accompa- 
nied them, and, singular to relate, it happened 
that when Dr. Chalmers entered the pulpit that 
day, he gave out thetext, ‘T am not mad, most 
noble Festus, but speak forth the words of truth 
and soberness,’ and the gentleman, who, I ra- 
ther think, was a medical man, became from 
that day a changed man, and a convert to 
evangelical Christianity. I had often heard 
this story without being able to authenticate it, 
till, on happening to mention it to my friend, 
Dr. Webb, he told me that he knew it to be 
perfectly authentic, and he knew who the party 
was. | was delighted with this confirmation of 
the story, as I think it one of the most interest- 
ing anecdotes in modern biography. 

——«—— [John Anderson. 


CONSOLATION AT THE GRAVE. 

The Rev. Robert Hall, in speaking of the 
death of his little son, says, ‘God dries up the 
channels that you may be happily compelled to 
plunge into an infinite ocean of happiness.’— 
Blissful thought! Father, mother, do you mourn 
over the grave of your little one? look up!— 
know that the chastening rod is in your heaven- 
ly Father’s hand, and that if he hath taken 
away, he first did give, and he doeth all things 
well. He gave you the bud of beauty, and you 
centred your happiness in its being. He saw 
that this was not fur your good, so he took 
away your child, whose presence had been as a 
leaping, Sparkling streamlet to your heart’s love, 
that that heart which had before but tasted of 
earthly, might be lost in the fmmensity of 
heavenly love. 

——————— 


A BEGGAR WITH A WOODEN BABY. 

A beggar woman came to the door of one of 
our citizens yesterday, apparently with a child 
in herarms, which she seemed to be soothing 
by endearing tones, and gently waving it to 
and fro, as mothers are wont to do, when their 
little ones are in trouble; she was at the.same 
time weeping, and altogether the appeal was 
irresistible to the kind hearted lady of the 
house, who gave her a good supply of food.— 
As she handed it to her, the woman, in moving 
her arms to receive it, let fall a stick of wood.— 
‘What!’ exclaimed the lady, ‘is this the kind 
of baby you are carrying about?” The beggar, 
who appeared to be intoxicated, cursed like a 
vixen, and left, to practice her imposition else- 
where.—[ Chicago Press, March 28th. 


—_—@~——— 


WILL CRANBERRIES CURE ERYSIPELAS? 

All we know about it is that the editor of the 
New Haven Palladium said they would. A 
lady visited our family a few days since, and 
stated that her daughter had the erysipelas 
quite bad. We called to mind the remedy re- 
commended by the New Haven editor. On 
returning home in the evening, she found the 
disease was spreading rapidly, and had assum- 
eda frightful appearance. She immediately 
applied a poultice made of cranberries, which 
seemed to arrest it at once, and the second 
poultice effected a complete cure. | Giles Repub. 

—=—— 


CLIPPINGS. 


Poets, moralists, and divines, unite in repro- 
bating slander. It is truly “the pestilence 
walking in darkness ;” spreading contagion far 
and wide, which the most weary traveller can- 
not avuid. More reputations are hinted away 
by false friends, than are room A destroyed by 
public enemies. Slander is the heart-searching 
dagger of the assassin. Jt is the poisoned ar- 
row whose wound is incurable. It stabs- the 
valuable character you hold so dear, with a 
whisper, with a nod, with a smile. 


‘Mr. Van Neeps, you say you belong to Mr. 
Picol’s choir. Does the court understand from 
that remark that you officiate at the organ?’— 
‘Yes, sir” ‘In what capacity” ‘I en the 
vind for the gentleman wat fingers at the keys.’ 
‘That will do, sir; crier, call John Smith.’ 


Home.—The object of all ambition should 
be, to be happy at home. If we are not happy 
there, we cannot be happy elsewhere. It is the 
best proof of the virtues of a family circle, to 
see a happy fireside. ; 


The worst kind of poverty is a destitution of 





from the rest, that they are empty; whena side 


God’s sacraments and ordinances. 
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THE LITTLE SLEEPER. 
“ Mother,” said a little prattler, 
As with night robe flowing free, 
She descended from her chamber, 
Full of childhood’s hope and glee— 


‘* Mother, while the night was passi 
All the darkness iaamed to flee — 
And my little room grew radiant, 
As when sunbeams kiss the sea. 


Then I looked above my pillow, 
Where the brightest seemed to rest, 

And the prettiest, sweetest faces 
Close unto my own were prest. 


= 
Every beaming face was smiling® 
Every eye was bright with love; ° 
And the wings that waved above them 
Seemed like starry skies above. 
Not a bit was I affrighted, 


For they bade me not to fear; 
And their voices swelled like music 
On a summer evening clear. 


Then they talked of pearly fountains 
Flowing ’mong the trees of light, 

Where no sin casts shadows darkly, 
O’er the land to make it night: 


Up to that pure world of glory 
Beckoning me each one did seem ; 

Then the brightness slowly faded— 
Mother, was it all a dream 2” 


Trembling on the mother’s eyelid 
Wasa pearly Christian tear; 
For her girl’s etherial beaut 
Told she might not linger here. 


Empty is that hallowed chamber— 
Still the lips which told the dream: 
But the child walks with the angels 
Where eternal splendors beam.—[.Mrtle, 
llcemendinieueniienin si 





THE PRETTY PICTURES. 


WRITTEN FOR MY LITTLE GIRL TO SPEAK AT 
SCHOOL, 


Iam a little peasant girl; 
- My father’s very poor ; 
No rich and handsome things have we— 
No carpet on our floor; 


And yet, this morning, when I woke, 
I saw, to my surprise, 

Four pretty pictures in my room, 
Alike in shape and size. 


The first was of a lake so clear, 
With woods encircled round, 
Thro’ which there sprang a frightened deer, 
Pursued by many a hound. 
The second is a quiet stream, 
Which through a valley winds; 
Tall treesand shrubs are on the brink, 
And flowers of various kinds. 


The next a little hamlet seems, 
With its neat church and spire ; 

Behind it hills and mountains rise 
Up to the clouds and higher. 


The last is a vast waterfall, 
Which a broad lake supplies; 

Masses of water tumble down, 
And clouds of spray arise. 


These pictures all will fade away, 
I know it to my sorrow; 

But mother says she thinks I’ll have 
Four other ones to-morrow. 


Who gives them to me, do you ask ? 
And how much do they cost ? 
The giver I have never seen, 
The painter is—Jacx Frost.—{ Opal. 
—_— 
THEY CANNOT SING TOO EARLY. 
Who shall sing, if not the children ? 
Did not Jesus die for them? 
May they not, with other jewels, 
Sparkle in his diadem ? 
Why to them were voices given— 
Bird-like voices, sweet and clear; 
Why, unless the song of heaven 
They begin to practice here ? 
‘Fhere’s a choir of infant songsters, 
White-robed, round the Savior’s throne; 
Angels cease, and waiting listen— 
O, ’tis sweeter than their own! 
Faith can hear the rapturous choral, 
When her ear is upward turn’d; 
Is it not the same, perfected, 
Which upon the earth they learn’d? 
Jesus, when on earth sojourning, 
Loved them with a wondrous love ; 
And will he, to heaven returning, 
Faithless to his blessing prove ? 
O, they cannot sing too early! 
Fathers, stand not in their way! 
Birds sing while the day is breaking— 
Tell me, then, why should not they? 


YOUTH’S COMPANION: 


PusuisHeD weextr, sy Narsaniet Wit 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in aa 
W.Hyde, Portland, E.P.Duren, Bangor, “8° 
(G> Damaged Volumes 50 Cents each. 





















































